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ABSTRACT 

Schoolyard bullying, a pervasive and significant 
problem, tends to lead to anti-social behavior in the adult/parental 
years as well, perpetuating the pattern of violence in a new 
generation of students. Bullies, and often their victims, tend to 
operate at a unilateral, or one-way, attitudinal level instead of a 
reciprocal or collaborative level. Bullying seems to be developed in 
individuals through a process of socialization, often starting in the 
home. Similarly, those v7ho are victimized may be the products of 
overprotecti /e parents or the victims of abuse at home. In the worst 
instances, bullying may lead to murder or suicide. Basic to any 
program of intervention or anti-bullying is a clear repudiation of 
repeated physical and mental maltreatment and the ctiscarding of the 
notion that bullying is a manifestation of normal youthful aggressive 
behavior. The most effective strategy when confronting bullies is to 
make a stand and leave the field with dignity, but without vxolence. 
A list of 26 resources, a report to parents from the National 
Association of Elementary School Principals, and eight photocopies of 
newspaper articles are included. (PPB) 
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SCHOOL BULLYING AND VICTIMIZATION 



Few memories of childhood may be as powerful as that of the class 
bully and his hapless victims. The bully, big, strong, seemingly 
intrepid, was always on the lookout for opportunities to pick on 
vulnerable children, usually smaller than himself. 

Whatever happened to that bully? Did he ever outgrow his overly 
aggressive, anti-social behavior and become a mature, well 
adjusted adult? Most psychologists who study these children say 
probably not. A bully as young as 8 who is not taught how to 
'^behave and cope with frustration is very like]y headed for a 
lifetime of failure, exacting a great toll from society. 
Researcn shows that a disproportionately high number of these 
children underachieve in school or drop out, perform below 
potential throughout their careers, land in prison for committing 
adult crimes and become abusive husbands and fathers. Worst of 
all, they frequently raise a new generation of bullies, 
perpetuating the cycle of violence. 

Schoolyard bullying is a significant and pervasive problem. 
Based on extensive research conducted by Dr. Dan ^Olweus, 
professor of psychology at Bergen University in Norway and 
recently a fellow at the Center for the Advanced Study in the 
Behavioral Sciences at Stanford University, 15 percent of school 
children are involved in bully-victim problems. One in 10 
students is regularly harassed or attacked by bullies. These 
figures are based on surveys of more than 150,000 elementary and 
junior high school students in Norway and Sweden, and, according 
to Dr. Olweus, are most likely representative of the United 
States as well. Dr. Olweus is a leading international expert on 
bully-uictim problems and has conducted research in this area for 
more than 20 years. 

Dr. David Perry, a professor of psychology at Florida Atlantic 
University, is currently involved in a research program that 
would replicate Dr. Olweus' study. in the United States. His 
findings will most likely reflect the results of the Scandinavian 
studies. 

In a separate, 22-year study, psychologist Dr. Leonard Eron of 
the University of Illinois-Chicago, Rowell Huesmann and other 
colleagues found that young bullies have about a one-in-four 
chance of having a criminal record by age 30. Other children 
have about a 1 in 20 chance of becoming adult criminals. 

The researchers studied 870 children from Columbia County, New 
York, from age 8 to age 30. Of the 427 children who were found 
at age 19, those who had been most aggressive as children were 
more likely to have dropped out of school and had trouble with 
the law. And of the 409 who were found at age 30, those who had 
been childhood bullies tended to have children who were bullies. 
These men weie also found to be abusive with their wives, punish 
their children severely and have more convictions for violent 
crimes . 
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Because this pattern of aggression, misdirected frustration and 
intimidation is so easily ingrained, researchers say, early 
intervention by caring, attentive adults is crucial. "It's 
harder and harder for kids to change once the pattern is set and 
time goes on," according to Dr. Eron. 

Psychologist Dr. Robert Selman, associate professor at Harvard's 
graduate school of education and school of medicine, agrees. "I 
don't think there are natural bullies," he says. "But if one has 
been bullied by adults it becomes a style one picks up." 

WHAT IS A BULLY? 

While active and assertive play is a normal sign of childhood, 

especially in boys, bullies are distinct in their quickness to 
stairt a fight, belligerence and use of force and intimidation to 

get their >way. They are overly aggressive, destructive, and 

enjoy dominating other children. According to the book Social 
Development in Young Children (1977): 

Attributing children's aggressive behavior to the fact that 
they are 'aggressive' is a particularly destructive form of 
circular reasoning. Children learn to perform aggressive 
behaviors such as kicking, hitting, and biting, and they 
learn to identify situations where these behaviors will have 
rewarding results. 

Aside from the characteristics described above, bullies may also 
shout insults, make threats and call names. 

"Bullies see the world with a paranoid's eye," observes Dr. 
Kenneth Dodge, a psychologist at Vanderbilt University. "They 
see threats where none exist, and they take these imagined 
threats as provocations to strike back." Dr. Dodge's research 
shows that by the age of 7 or 8, bullies already are in the habit 
of misinterpreting an innocent brush or bump as a blatant 
attack. As a result, the psychologist adds, "They feel justified 
in retaliating for what are actually imaginary harms." 

Other research reveals that bullies don't realize how aggressive 
they are. Dr. John Lochman, a psychologist at Duke University 
Medical School, has found that bullies habitually perceive other 
children as being more aggressive than themselves. "Bullies see 
their anger as justified," Dr. Lochman says. "They see the other 
kid as having started the trouble." 

According to Dr. Selman, bullies' anger and aggressive behavior 
are caused by immature thinking patterns. The psychologist 
suggests human thinking may be categorized into three levels, 
progressing from a primitive, commanding attitude to a heightened 
ability to collaborate and cooperate with others. The levels are 

1) Unilateral — one-way commands and assertions of one's own 
needs, and/or conversely, simple and unchallenged accomodations 
to another's demands; 
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2) Self-ref lective/ceciprocal — a focus on verbal persuasion, 
convincing others, making deals or other methods that protect 
ones own interests in any negotiating process; 

3) Collaborative — a more sophisticated level when one 
understands that a relationship's continuity is more important 
than the particular issue at hand. Strategies include dialogue, 
process analysis and developing a shared goal of mutual 
understanding. 

"Bullies certainly fall into the unilateral thinking level, or 
worse, Dr. Selman observes. The psychologist and his colleagues 
are working on a program geared for children at these varying 

levels of thinkiJig.^_J)x^aelman_cojxLen^_±]La^^ 

others who work with children could recognize the nuances in each 
level, they could more effectively help raise the child to the 
next stage of thinking. 

Boy bullies are three to four times more likely to inflict 
physical assaults than girls. But girls tend to be more subtle 
and psychologically manipulative, shunning their victims or 
otherwise ostracizing them. Some researchers suggest that while 
girls aren't as likely to suffer: the life-long problems that 
await boy bullies, they are likely to become mothers of bullies. 
"The more aggressive little girls grow into mothers who punish 
their children harshly," Dr. Sron says. 

IS A BULLY BORN A BULLY? 

As with alcoholism and other forms of abusive behavior, evidence 
strongly suggests that bullying tends to be an intergenerational 
problem. Many childhood bullies, in fact, are often abused by 
one parent at home and witness that parent abuse his spouse and 
the child's siblings. "A bully at school is a victim at home," 
says Dr. Nathanial Floyd, a long-time researcher and writer on 
bullying and a psychologist for the Board of Cooperative 
Educational Services of Southern Westchester, New York. Living 
with parents who may abuse them teaches children that aggression 
and violence are effective and appropriate means to attain a goal. 

Young children also learn to dominate others through watching 
violent television programs. Studies indicate that after 
watching aggression on television, children view that behavior as 
a successful form of social interaction and act more aggressively 
with peers. 

In Social Development in Young Children , the authors note: 

There is no evidence supporting the commonly held view that 
watching aggression enables children to release ' pent-up 
hostility' that otherwise might result in aggressive 
behavior. On the contrary, viewing aggressive incidents 
increases children's knowledge of how to per form aggressive 
acts and reduces their inhibitions against behaving 
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aggressively themselves (Bandura, 1973, et al.). 

Researchers have also found that parents of bullies tend to 
ignore their children and not really know what is happening to 
them, "It's not just a lack of nurturance," Dr. Eron says. 
"These parents don't notice what's going on or know much about 
them." The parents also trend toward extremes in their 
discipline: On one hand, they may punish their children harshly 
for certain infractions, while, other times the children may 
commit mayhem without a v;ord of reprimand. 

Inconsistent punishments teach children that they may be treated 
severely at any time. This kind of arbitrary treatment, coupled 
with the children's feeling that their parents aren't really 

i-nvoived- or interested in their lives, reinforce the feeling uf 

wor thlessness already rooted in them. 

According to Dr. Ronald Slaby, a Harvard psychologist who has 
studied bullies, parents often exacerbate the school bullying 
problem by ill~advisedly teaching their children to strike back 
at the least provocation. 

"There are strategies of negotiating, ignoring, talking back in a 
non-provocative manner, seeking support from parents, peers and 
teachers, and facing down the provoker without retaliating 
through aggression," he says. 

"Perhaps our schools and our culture have been remiss in teaching 
how to be assertive without being aggressive, and by assertive I 
mean standing up for one's right, holding one's ground, without 
being hostile," adds Dr. Slaby. 

According to Dr. Floyd, many bullies cannot help their aggressive 
behavior. "They seen, to need a victim and may work hard to 
create a victim, even if there isn't one," he says. "When these 
bullies see kids they perceive as vulnerable, they are threatened 
because it reminds them of the shame and humiliation of their own 
victimization. In the bully's constant teasing and aggression, 
it is as if he is desperately trying to get the victim to say no, 
so that the 'bully himself will feel less threatened." 

Bullying is considered a major problem in Japan and in 
Scandinavian countries, where violence^ vandalism and general 
delinquency are increasing. This violence is one reason why 
Japanese Prime Minister Yasuhiro Nakasone has called for majoL 
educational reform in his country. Some theorize that the 
pressure to conform in both Japan and Scandanavian countries is 
so profound that children who are even slightly different than 
their peers are easy targets for bullies. 

"Bullies are receiving a lot of attention in Japan because 
they're not consistent with (the behavioral norm of) Japanese 
culture, which teaches treating each other with courtesy and 
kindness," observes Dr. Gerald Lesser, a Harvard professor of 
education who spent four months in Japan last year. 
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Dr. Olweus and Dr. Eron agree that bullies are usually children 
who have "too little love and care and too much 'freedom'" at 
home. Through his research, Dr. Olweus is trying to dispel what 
he believes are several common myths about bullies. For example, 
he says, there is no research that suggests bullying behavior 
stems from poor grades. Nor does he believe that bullies are 
secretly anxious and insecure. Dr. Selman would disagree, 
indicating the anxiety and insecurity are repressed and difficult 
to identify. 

VICTIMS 

Contrary to popular belief, bullying victims are not always that 
different from other kids. Wearing glasses, fatness, red hair or 
other relatively unusual conditions do not invite bully 
victimization. Generally speaking, however, victims are 
physically weaker than other boys, while bullies are stronger and 
bigger than average. 

Few adults would tolerate bullying by their peers. After all, 
adults would expect support from several sources, including the 
law or an employee's union. Most adults also would have the 
psychological stamina to face up to unreasonable, overly 
aggressive behavior. 

Children, on the other hand, have no such recourse, and as a 
result, suffer in more ways than the obvious scrapes and bruises 
might suggest. A child who is prey for the school bully may be 
stigmatized by other children who fear and avoid him, further 
eroding an already battered confidence. As a result, he may 
assume an attitude of self-reproach. 

Dr. Floyd believes children react this way because they ii^ed to 
find reasons for events and justice in the world around t'lem. 
This easily leads to a feeling by victims that they must have 
deserved the taunting, teasing or other harassment. Victims may 
withdraw and be less willing to take "social or intellectual risks 
at just the time when they most need encouragement from friends 
and satisfaction from completing new ventures. 

Dr. Floyd adds that victims often are overprotected by parents 
who encourage dependent behavior. Others may be, like their 
attackers, victims of abuse at home. 

Merciless and unrelenting bullying has caused several victims to 
take their own lives. Conversely, some victims have killed 
their tormentors. 

Nathan Paris, a 7th-grade student at DeKalb' High School in 
DeKalb, Missouri, decided that four years of taunting by other 
children as "chubby" and "walking dictionary" was more than 
en igh. On March 2, 1987, Paris brought a gun to school and 
faccilly shot another student before killing himself in class. 
Classmates said that nobody really had anything against Nathan — 
"He was just someono to pick on." 
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In Japan, parents have filed a 22 million yen ^age suit against 
the Tokyo Metropolitan Government and parents of uwo alleged 
bullies, claiming their 13-year-old son's suicide was caused by 
I jime (bullying). The parents also claim the school principal 
and several teachers not only failed to intervene to stop the 
harassment, but assisted the bullies in their activities. The 
boy hanged hiroself in a railway restroom and left a note naming 
two classmates responsible for his anguish. The boy had been 
forced to serve as messenger for the other two and was repeatedly 
buried by them in mock funerals. 

According to the [London] Times Educational Supplement, I jime 
cau/^ed at least nine student suicides in 1985, as well as several 
oKner cases in which victims murdered their tormentors. In 
fokyo, a special "bullybuster " force of 30 officers arrested more 
than 900 youngster's for bullying during the first half of 1985. 

Domestically, schools face a significant liability exposure for 
bullying. A 10-year-old San Francisco boy is suing five bullies 
and the San Francisco School District for $351,000 for failing to 
enforce the child's right to attend a safe, secure and peaceful 
school. The Victim alleges that the bullies punched and 
intimidated him every day during the elementary school's fall 
1985 term. 

Bullying affects school attendance and the overall campus climace 
and safety. Victims understandably fear the school itself and 
the abuse they know awaits them. A 1984 study by the National 
Association of Secondary School Principals found that even in the 
best-administered schools, 25 percent of students surveyed 
reported one of their most serious concerns was fear of bullies. 

"Victimization is a majd: problem," says Dr. Floyd, "because it 
can be such a major distraction from the whole educational 
process. And we're hearing from the local districts that the 
problem is growing." 

In Violent Schools — Safe Schools (NIE, 1978), a survey of 
students ' reports of neighborhood and school crime clearly linked 
fear of assault with avoiding school. Eighteen percent of 
students who had been attacked in their neighborhoods also were 
afraid most of the time while on campus, compared with only 2 
percent of the other students. Overall, 56 percent of assault 
victims reported being afraid at school at least sometimes. 
Fifteen percent of the attack victims reported staying home 
sometimes for fear of being bothered or hurt at school. When 
they do come to school, these children avoid certain places, 
especially restrooms . 

Victims are also far more likely to bring a weapon to school to 
protect themselves than other students. Twenty-nine percent of 
victims said they occasionally brought weapons to school; only 9 
percent of other students did so> 

The report also discovered a strong correlation between 
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victimization and limited social contact: 19 per.cent of those 
victimized at school said they either had no friends at school or 
only one or two, while 12 percent of the other students said so. 
As a result/ victims, who most need support, have fewer places to 
turn for help. 

Even more alarming victimization statistics were reported in the 
National Adolescent Student Health Survey conducted in Fall 
1987. Approximately 11,000 eighth and tenth graders from a 
nationally representative sample of more than 200 public and 
private schools* in 20 states participated in the study. 

* Almost half of the boys (49%) and about one-fourth of the 
girls (28%) report having been in at least one fight (defined 
as when tow people hit each other or attack each other with 
weapons) during the past year. 

* More than one-third of the students (34%) report that someone 
threateded to hurt them, 14% report having been robbed, and 
13% report having been attacked while at school or on a 
school bus during the past year. 

* Nearly one in five girls (18%) report that during the past 
year, while outside of school, someone tried to force them to 
have sex when they did not want to. 

INTERVENTION 

In his book Aggression in Schools: Bullies and Whipping Boys , 
Dr. Olweus notes that with few exceptions, traditional treatment 
methods for bullies (psychoanalysis, group therapy, psychodrama, 
and some forms of psychotherapy) have been of little value. This 
finding is not surprising. Dr. Olweus writes, because the 
requirements for succesfjful treatment are missing: the patient 
must realize his behavior is problematic and sincerely want to 
change. However, Dr. 01v;eus says, "The younger the boy when 
remedial measures are initiated, the greater the chances for 
enduring improvement. " 

In Norway, Dr. Olweus established an experimental intervention 
program in 42 schools at the requeet of the government. 
Preliminary results show bullyin^j incidents have been cut by more 
than half in the two years since the program began. Dr. Olweus 
hopes that through the program, parents and teachers will become 
more aware of the problem and assume greater responsibility for 
helping control children's activities at home and at school. 

Dr. Olweus recommends that adults closely supervise recess and 
enforce "strict and straightforward" rules of behavior, and that 
teachers mete out consistent, non-physical punishment to 
misbehaving children. Equally important, however, is for 
teachers to generously praise good behavior. If class rules are 
adhered to, Olweus says, bullying victims will enjoy the support 
of "neutral" and well adjusted classmates. When a child is 
bullied, teachers should use their creativity to help him assert 
hinself and make him valuable in the eyes of the class. At the 
same time, parents are encouraged to teach their children to 
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develop and maintain new friendships. 

Both parents and teachers must encourage better communication 
;ith children who may be at risk for bullying* "Victims are 
afraid to tell their parents for fear of being bullied more," he 
said* 

Basic to any anti-bullying program, according to Dr, Olweus, is 
"a clear repudiation of repeated physical and mental 
maltreatment." In Aggression in the Schools; Bullies and 
Whipping Boys , Olweus writes: 

Naturally, this repudiation should be directed primarily 
against the phenomenon, not the particular bully; but it 
seems inevitable that it will also affect the bully to some 
degree* Such an emphasis ought to come from many different 
sources: from the school authorities — admonitions that 
ph ♦ ical and mental abuse will not be tolerated in the 
school; from the teachers — clear statements and, in 
addition, active intervention in situations v^here mobbing 
(bullying) occurs or can be suspected to occur; from the 
classmates — active intervention, too, with the aim of 
protecting the whipping boy; from the parents of bullies — 
through serious discussion, but not physical punishment. 
Even though the peer group very likely can play an important 
role, I believe that the adults, at least at first, must 
assume the main responsibility for stressing such a 
repudiation. This ret^uires a certain amount of courage on 
the part of the adults, especially since all suggestions of 
even a slightly controlling character have come to seem so 
unfashionable* However, to fail to stop these activities 
implies a tacit confirmation — an attitude that seems very 
inhumane . 

International authorities on schoolyard bullies and victims 
gathered in May 1987 at Harvard University for a "Schoolyard 
Bully Practicum," sponsored by the National School Safety Center 
to develop a five-^point prevention program for the United 
states. The Practicum was the first such meeting of prominent 
researchers, psychologists, and school, law enforcement and 
public relations practitioners* Practicum participants included 
Drs. Olweus, Eron, Floyd, Lesser, Perry^ Selman, and Slaby, as 
well as Peter Blauvelt, director of security. Prince George 
County Public Schools, Upper Marlboro, Maryland; Robert Maher, 
assistant principal. Lakeland Senior High School, Shrub Oak, New 
York; public relations counselor Edward L. Bernays, considered 
the "faLher of modern public relations;" and from the NSSC, 
Ronald Stephens, Ed.D., executive director; Glen Scrimger, field 
services director; and Stuart Greenbaum, communications 
director * 

NSSC will introduce various components of the experts* program 
suggestions during the 1987-88 school year. According to 
Practicum participants, five central ideas must be acknowledged 
by the public and school administrators in trying to solve the 
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bullying-victimization phenomenon. They are: . 



1) School bullying is a significant problem; 

2) Fear and suffering are becoming part of the everyday lives of 
victims of bullying, making them avoid certain areas at school, 
stay home from school altogether, run away, and in isolated 
cases, commit suicide; 

3) Young bullies are more likely to grow up and and become 
criminals and to suffer from family and professional problems. 
Practicum participants strongly believe early prevention or 
intervention programs can not only stop school bullying, but save 
victim, the bully and society from years of potentially tragic 
problems; 

4) The prevailing attitude that kids fighting each other is a 
manif est«\tion of normal youthful aggressive behavior must be 
discarded. "There appears to be a pervasive ethic of aggressive 
behavior that seriously detracts from the school curriculum," 
said Dr. Floyd. And finally, 

5) The United States should follow the lead of Scandinavia and 
Japan, whose governments have addressed bullying problems with 
national intervention and prevention programs. Their efforts 
have been successful in reducing bullying incidents and can work 
in the United States as well, the participants said. 

Practicum participants identified a wide range of strategies to 
help educators and others control or prevent bullying. First, 
assess the scope of the problem through a questionnaire answered 
by teachers and students. Communicate clear and consistently 
enforced behavior standards, closely monitor playground activity 
and be visible on campus. Also, watch for symptoms of bullying 
victims such as withdrawal, decline in study habits or grades, 
anxiety, and cuts, bruises oc torn clothing. The key, though, is 
for everyone — educators, law enforcers, parents and students — 
to better understand schoolyard bully-victim problems and work 
together to prevent this emotional and physical suffering among 
youth. 

Intervention programs to deal with school bullying are already in 
place in several school districts. For example, at English High 
School in Boston, bullies are warned or suspended, and then 
counseled by doctoral candidates in psychology from Harvard, who 
monitor their progress. Serious cases are referred to school 
system psychologists. 

In Southern Westchester County, New York, where Dr. Floyd 
implemented an anti-bullying program, chronic bullies are 
counseled in groups and individually. They are given incentives 
to cooperate with peers and are encouraged to gain control over 
the need to bully, partly by reassessing how they view children 
they see as vulnerable. 

The most effective strategy for victims when confronting bullies. 
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Dr. Floyd says, is to "make a stand and leave the field with 
dignity," not necessarily to fight. In his program, victims are 
taught assertiveness through group discussions/ role-playing and 
counseling. 

Dr. Floyd has prepared checklists for te?'*^ers to help them 
identify potential victims and bullies anu steer them toward 
help. The psychologist believes current trends in today's society 
to sue, criticize and blame are JLn part responsible for the 
bullying phenomenon. "Kids are influenced by the culture, which 
endorses belittling and teasing, especially at athletic 
competitions. In truth, we have become a blaming socieLy." 

# # if 
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What to Do About Buiiying 



Few memories of childhood may be as verful as that of the class bully lurking, teasing, 
shoving— never missing a chance to K is a victim. The bully— big/ strong, seemingly 
intrepid— was always on the lookout for opportunities to pick on vulnerable children, 
usually smaller or younger. 

Whatever happened to that bully? Did this belligerent child ever outgrow his aggressive 
antisocial beh&vlor and become a mature, well-adjusted adult? Probably not. Research 
shows that a high number of these children do poorly in school or drop out, perform below 
their potential throughout their careers, land in prison for committing adult crimes, and 
become abusive adults when they marry. 

Not kids' stuff anymore. Bullying, too often perceived as simply a "kids will be kids" 
problem, is dead serious. It's just as troublesome and. prevalent now as it was in your 
childhood. Studies show that one in 10 students is regularly harassed or attacked by 
bullies; 15 percent of all schoolchildren are involved in bully/victim problems. Equally 
strong in the inner cities and rural communities, bullies have become the topic of 
considerable research among American educators, researchers, and law enforcement officers. 

How do victims beconie the targets? Contrary to popular belief, bullying victims don't 
always differ much from other kids. Children who wear glasses, are chubby, have red 
hair, speak with a foreign accent, or wear unstylish clothes do not automatically invite 
bully attacks. Generally, however, victims are physically weaker, often younger. They 
may be lonely children with few friends. Somehow victims become accessible to attack by 
the route they walk to and from school, by the bus stop they frequent, by the street they 
live on, because of an older or younger sibling, and so on. Bullies are stronger, bigger 
than average, and more often boys than girls. 

What can be done about bullying? First, recognize that this is a real p. -»blem for 
children, which can caus'i great distress and suffering all the way into adulthood. It's 
not merely curious childish behavior. Researchers discovered that very often children's 
fears about being bullied are not taken seriously. So if your child complains— believe it. 

Next, whether incidents take place at school, en route, or elsewhere, immediate ly inform 
your child's school of your concerns. Alerted teachers can carefully monitor your child's 
(and the suspected bully's) actions. They may opt to make "behavior" the subject of a 
class discussion. If problems continue the teacher and principal may call for a meeting 
with the parents of the bully and the victim. In an, case, the school's message will be 
clear: bullying is not acceptable. Knowing help and reinforcement are available at school 
and at horpe is critical to a victim and may cause bullies to alter their ways. 

Watch for symptoms. Victims may be withdrawn; experience a drop in grades; be hesi- 
tant to go to school; come home with torn clothes and unexplained bruises. Be suspicious 
if a child needs extra supplies or often needs extra lunch money— a bully may be extorting 
money or supplies. Find out why a child takes toys or other possessions to school and 
regularly "loses" them. 

Talk, but listen too. Openly communicate— without prying. Encourage children to share 
information about school, social events, the walk or ride to and from school. Listen to 
their conversations with other children also. This could be your first clue to whether 
the child is a victim— or a bully. Keep track of incidences of bullying. This way you 
can show school officials that a pattern may be developing. 

Don't bully your child yourself. Take a look at your family's discipline measures. Try 
to teach children to obey rules by nonphysical, consistently enforced means. 

Teach your child to be independent. Don't just tell your child to "fight back," or "just 
ignore them and they'll go away." Teach children to stand up for themselves verbally. 
Inquire about programs that will boost self-esteem. Encourage them to recruit friends. A 
confident, resourceful child, who has friends, is less likely to be bullied. 

The National School Safety Center has published a variety of materials to help educators 
and parents prevent bullying. For ordering information, write National School Safety 
Center, 16830 Ventura Blvd., Suite 200, Encino, CA 91U36. 
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The Bully: New Research Depicts a Paranoid, Lifelong Loser 



Psychologists strive to 
change a bully's ways 
before it's too late. 



tByOANILLGOLEMAN 
T 1$ as li the young bully's life were des- 
tined to leave his vtcdms laughing last. 
The bully, conspicuous in his torment- 
ihg g of others, victlmiies himself through a 
J feloflg pattern of self-defeatmg aggression 
I nd the failures that grow out of It. new $tud- 
i reveal. 

Rapidly accumulating research on the psy* 
<|)ology of bullies also shows that the bellig- 
erence of these youngsters artses not just 
from Hastiness, but also from a perceptual 
bjas that leads them to sec — and retaliate 
asamst — threats where none exist. 

"Bullies sec the world with a paranoid's 
eye.'" said Kenneth Dodge, a psychologist at 
Vandcrbilt University. '"They feel justified in 
retaliating for what are actually Imaginary 
harms." 

With the growing understanding of what 
makes a bully, and the realization that bully- 
ing may blight a child's entire life, psycholo- 
gists are trying new tactics to help youthful 

1* 



tyrants change their ways before It U too 
late. 

Of course. rough-ar»<i tumble aggression Is 
typical of normal children, particularly boys. 
The bully Is sei apart by his quickness to 
start fighis. to use force to get his way and his 
general belligerence.,0nly a small fraction of 
boys, Uiose who are extremely aggressive, 
are thought to fall into this category. 

Becpuse girls by and large are less physi- 
cally aggressive than boys, they dj not seem 
to be at risk foi the long-term problems that 
befall bullies. But some of the most aggres- 
sive girls, as adults, become the mothers of 
bullies. Researchers do not yet know whether 
that Is a result of Inhented factors or of such 
things as the seventy with which they punish 
their children. 

The recent work adds a new twist to older 
theories about the roots of human aggres- 
sion. While Freud saw aggression as a basic 
human drive that had to be channeled by the 
controls of the ego and superego, many psy- 
chologists now feel aggression stems from 
faulty thinking and a penchant for retaliation 
that verges on the paranoid. 

Some current findings are consistent with 
such older views as the Idea. Inspired by the 
work of Alfred AdIer. that the bully Is com- 
pensating for deep feelings of inferiority. 

"We find that bullies have a strong need to 
control others," said John Lochman. a psy- 



chologist at Duke University Medical School. 
"Their need to be dominant masks an under- 
lying fear that they are not in control, and 
they mask the sense of Inadequacy by being a 
bully." 

Treatment does not challenge those under- 
lying feelings but rather tries to use them 
constructively. 

*'We tell the boys that if another kid gets 
them so mad they blow up, then the kid Is con- 
trolling Ihem." said Dr. Lochman "We tell 
them they can win by not getting mad.** 

Even though this approach may not deal 
with the child's deeper troubles, it seems to 
work, at least In Improving relationships at 
school, accordlf^ to Dr. LxKhman. Some psy- 
chologists believe that such problems as the 
bully's troubles with others can often be 
remedied with minor intervention, while by 
adulthood those same patterns require Inten- 
sive therapy. 

The new Intervention programs focus on 
younger children, from 4 ywrs of age to 10 
"It's harder and harder for kids to change 
once the pattern Is set and time goes on." 
said Leonard Eron, a psychologist at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois at Chicago. Dr Eron pub- 
lished an article on the lifelong patterns of 
bullies in the January Issue of The Journal of 
Personality and Social Psychology. 

The bully's aggression Is his undoing. Dr. 
CotUlnu«donrage2} 



A Mean life: The Boy^ The Teen-Ager, The fWan 

Researchers studying boys who are buKtes found £ common bfettnoo pattern of 
desu'octive behavior Studies ol gtrts revealed no comparable panern 



AT AGE 8 



Schootyard «siTtMlon Other children Sde htm as starting fights over nothing, taking 

things without askmg.qutcK to anger 
Friendship OMen a social outcast. 

tHtftcuttie« At hotm His parents sdo him as hard to control, punish him with severity, 

and take fcttte interest in his Itfo. 
Inteilsence Tests indicate mteiiigervce falls within a wide range. 
Ac«defTi)c performance Scores below his potential on tests of subject mastery 

Teachers do not like him. 
School If e Disiikes school and expresses his defiance with tardiness end truancy 



School Likely to have dropped out. 

Criminally Three times more kkely than othors to havt been In Uouble wHh tho law. 
Friends Seen as a iroublomaker by his peers. 

InteVectual sUte Performs below innate potential on achievement tests. 



At AGE 30 



Marrlace Wife sees him as aggressive, even abusive. She, too. is quick to anger. 
Worit Often in a Job that requires skills below his abilities. 
Li Citf troubles Run'ins with the law. from drunken driving to crimes Of violence. 
FcttHfhood Like hiS own parents, uncaring and punitive. His children tdnd to repeat 
(tv3 pattern; his son is a bully. 
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'CiDttaoed FrMS FAfe II 

Eron has found. !t oo( only makes^*; 
hlro ■ tocUt cu<cajt, bal lUo inter- 
itrts wtth learning; te»ch«rs (end to 
k>athe«uch troubJemikers. 

In ■ 22-year-study, dooe with Row- 
eU Kuetmtnn tnd other coUeagues, 
Dr. Eron tracked «70 chUdm (row 
CoiumbU County, N.Y^ from (he time 
tbey were S until they were 30. 

Vl>e icudy found that though buUies 
do not sesm to have tower tnteUl* 
Sence than other diUdrcn, at adults 
they tcor^ lesa well on tests of tstel- 
ie^tuar^chlevement, evidently re- 
flecting the diffloiltlea they had In 
school They lUo have more run- Ins 
wfth th^ law and less desirable jobs 
thfn do (heir more peaceable peers. 

Fn'^^naft.iiidulu 

Of the 427 children who could be 
tracked down t' 'he age of 19, chose 
who had been ost aggressive as 
c^^ldren were iriore Ukely to have 
divpped out of achool and to have a 
ciicninal record. And of the 409 who 
w^ found at the ageof 30, data from 
tShvhohad dUkiren between the ages 
of JB and 10 showed that parenu who 
! bullies (end to have chikiren 
aarebulHes. 

1 addition, the study found that, 
nparsd with thoae who were not 
uolernxkcrs in chiklhood, the 
grfwnup bullies are far more likely to 
ab«se their spouses, punish thdr chll- 
drdn more aeverely and have more 
convict kns for crimes of violence: 

lb be sure, not* every aggressive 
chlU will end up 4Hng poorly; there 
are'severat 'i:iow^ J bullies. "Some 
children are bad at ecbool but not at 
hoRie, and som^ t*iiUren are ag^'^s- 
slve but not aodal outcasts," .•akl 
Karen filerman, a psychok>glst at 
Pennsylvania State University. 
"ThoK who are aggressive across 
the board, and who have no friends, 
■re at the most risk In life." 

Tht bully's traiu can be traced 
over tbroe generations. Dr. Eron'a re- 
searck-ihows. The bullies had par- 
ents who disciplined them severely, 
and those who had been bullies as 
children tended to have children who 
themsslves were troublemakers at 
elementary school age. 

IgnQreJbyPareats 

Although boys are. In general, more 
aggressWe than glru, the meener 
girls also tertded to raise mean chil- 
dren. 

••One Way women manifest their 



.aggression Is by punishing « heir chil- 
dren," Dr. Eron said. 'The more ag- 
^ ^ressive tittle girls grew into mothers 
who punished their children harshly." 

Although (he bullies were punished 
more severely, their parents did not 
seem to (ake much interest in them, 
the study found. "These are kids wbo 
are often Ignored by their parents," 
said Dr. £rcxt "It's not ju3t s lack of 
nurturance; these parents do::'t no- 
tice what'a going on or know much 
about them." 

Such lack of Interest typically 
creates in a child a diminished sense 
of worth but with the aggrefsive chil- 
dren the problem seems to t?e conv 
poundcU by the intensity of punish- 
ment, which adds its effects to the 
child's sense of worthlessness. More- 
over, the parent presents th-* cnlld 
with the vivid model of eggfessWe- 
ness, a model the child seems to use 
in dealing with other child ren. 

To make things worse, there Is a 
quality of capriclousness about the 
punishment meted out by the parents 
of bullies, so that the bully's %rorld 
aeems to be particularly threatening 
and unpredictable. 

Dr. Gerakl Patterson, a psycholo- 
gist at the Oregon Social Learning 
Center bi Eugene, found that the par- 
ents of aggressive schoolchildren 
typically punish according to their 
mood rather than according to what 
the child has actually done. When \he 
parent is angry, the child Is punished; 
if the pArent is in a good mood, the 
child can commit mayhem with Im- 
punity. 

This home life could be a major fac- 
tor In another hallmark of the Dully, a 
•ense that threats are all about ar.d 
might strike at any time. Research 
by Dr. Dodge shows bullies tend to (n- 
tiTpret a neutral encounter — an in- 
nocent bump, say — as an intentional 
atuck. 

"Bullies see threats where none 
exist," said Dr. Dodge."And they take 
these Imagined threats as provoca- 
tions to strike back." 

The bullies tend to attribute hostile 
intentions to other children who actu- 
ally mean them no harm. Dr. Dodge 
found. This habitual misinterpreta- 
tion seems to emerge as a fixture of 
personality by around the age of 7 or 
d« according to his report, published 
in the current Issue of Child Develop- 
ment. Dr, Dodge Is now beginning a 
study of 500 4-year-old children to see 
how and when these thinking patterns 
d2vek>p. 



In addition to finding threats e\*ery* 
where, bullies do not seem to realize 
just how aggressive they are, accord- 
ing to research by Dr. Lochman to be 
published tn The Journal of Clinical 
and Consulting Psychology. In the 
study, bullies were paired with a less 
aggressive boy and show.t vkleotapes 
ofboys in conflict In one, for in- 
stance, one boy knocks Into another, 
causinc him to drop his books; when 
Other childre!i laugh, the boy be- 
comes enraged and nits the otTier. . 

The pairs of boys discussed the 
tapes and what ecch boy in the vldeo- 
Upe felt; the}- had to defend their 



As adults, they are 
more likely than 
peers to get into 
trouble with the law. 



positions In a way designed to assess 
bow aggressive they felt duHng the 
discussions. The most telling discrep- 
ancy. Dr. Lc^-Jiman feels, is that the 
bullies saw the other child they dis- 
cussed the film with as more aggres- 
sive during their disagreements, 
while they did not see themseWes as 
combativeatall. 

"riuilies see their a.iger as justi- 
fied," Di. Lochman said. "They sec 
the other kid as having surted tlte 
trouble. Ujchman said. ' 

Such perceptual distortions seem to 
lie behind the bully's belligerenoe and 
set him apart from his classmates 
beginning in the early grades. 

While most 4-year-olds are ram- 
bunctious, they generally become 
more self-controlled as they go 
through kindergarten and first grade. 
The bullies, however, gjt worse. By 
second grade, while other children 
have learned negotiation and com- 
promise, the bully comes to rely more 
^nd more on bluster and force. 
Modifying Sully*8 Behavior 

Experu now favor attempts to 
change the ways of bullies as soon as 
the problem can be Identified, or to 
head it off altogether. If possible. The 
new Intervention programs typically 
do not focus on the marks on person- 
ality left by family life, an approach 
followed by child and family there 
pists. Instead, they use the school to 



take a more Immediate focus on 
teaching bullies — or those who are 
likely to become bullies — more 
peaceable ways of getting their way 
with other children. 

At Duke University, Dr. Lochman'5 
program involves small groups of 
four or five children who have been 
klentlfied by their teachers as 
troublemakers."We tell the boys that 
this is a group that will teach them 
how to better bandit; altuatkxis that 
set them frustrated and angry," Dr. 
Lochman sahL 

"These kids are thin-skinned," Dr. 
Lochman said. "When* you ask them 
what makes them mad. It's usually 
things like being teased, put down or 
taken advanUge of by other kids. We 
give them new ways to respond: In- 
stead of getting angry, for Insunce, 
they.can try out coming back at a kk! 
In a playful way." 

Most of the children are unhappy 
about losing their temper so easily. 
The groups also teach the children to 
control their anger before respond- 
ing, by counting to 10, for example, or 
walking away ftom the sltuatkxL 

Another technique tised Is role- 
playing, which gives the children a 
chance to practice such things as 
surting a conversation with another 
child, or getting on a school bus when 
other children are taunting them. 

"One Urge problem for these chil- 
dren Is that they can't thinX of a 
friendly response that preserves 
their own dignity and self-image." 
tald Dr. Dodge. "Being teased or in- 
sulted is an a front that they can only 
respond to by hitting, crying or n:n- 
ning away. ITiey need to team other 
approaches, to say they don't like 
kids doing that, or a«k them to atop 
IL" 

In Dr. Blerman's prograioi at Penn- 
sylvania State University, bullies be- 
come part of "friendship groups" 
with other children. The groups focus 
on playing together cooperatively, 
teaching the children such skills as 
resolving conflicts without resortifi 
tofighu. 

"We teach them that when you dis- 
agree, you should make clear what's 
bothering you, then try to make a deal 
with the other kid that will leave both 
of you happy," Dr. Blerman said. "If 
they disagree about going first, they 
can make a deal: this week 1 go first, 
next week you do. The bullies have 
learned that If they hit hard enough, 
they always go first ^ txit it leaves 
them with no friends." 
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Bullies a high risk for crime — study 



CHICAGO (AP) - The class bully 
who terrorized his peers on tht 
playground has about a one-in-four 
chance of having a criminal record 
by the age of 30, researchers say. 

These findings demonstrate that 
physically aggressive boys are like- 
ly to have a criminal conviction or a 
record of drivers'; violations as 
adults, said Leonarfl Eron, a psy- 
chology professor at| the University 
of Illinoic-Chicago. | 

The risk of other i;hlldren having 
criminal records as hduiis is about 
one in20, said Eron. 

The study, which t^egan with 875 
third-graders in Coliimbia County, 
N.Y., in I960, also has found that 
women who were iiggressors as 
children were more likely to severe- 
ly punish their children. 

••Kids learn a certain way of 
behaving and solvin({ problems," 
Eron said in a telephone Interview. 
"It sticks with them. They don't lose 
that kind of (aggressive) behavior." 

Eron said the one-ln*four chance 
of becoming an adult lawbreaker 
was determined by analyzing fac- 
tors such as how punitive the par- 
ents were, whether they rejected 
their children and the amount of 
violence the.children saw on TV. 

Researchers traced the children 
through adulthood - Interviewing 
more than half of them at age 19 
and 30 — and also talked to their 



spouses and children. 

He and his associate, Rowell 
Huesmann, found that patterns for 
aggressive behavior are set before 
the age of 8. 

He said there are three ideal 
conditions for learning aggression: 
seeing examples of It, Including 
television; being rewarded for act- 
ing in that fashion and being an 
object oi aggressions. Aggressive 
children often have parents who 
punish thfem harshly, Eron added. 

The study found that physically 



aggressive boys — those who pushed 
and shoved their peers and took 
others' belongings — had a muc*^ 
higher than normal rate of breaking 
the law as adults. 

"A kid who grows up in an envi- 
ronment where he's rewarded for 
aggression and has a lot of oppor- 
tunity to observe (it), and is frus- 
trated a lot ... grows up to have a 
record," Eron said. 

These boys also tended to be 
abusive to their wives and were 
demons on the road. 
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Bullies plague schools 



Group says 
they are a 
real problem 

By STEVE BORNFELD 
and LINDA LANTOR 

Almost ever/ a<JuU reniembcrs one 
schoolyard menace: ihe kid with the agg- 
ressive atlKude and Ihe ready fisls. The 
buUy. 

BuBws sttU can be found in almosc every 
schoolyard. 

"Buntcs are a problem pUKuin^ tnoil of 
th<- Mh(>ol:> i'vtr been in.'* said Dr. Nalh* 
ani^l Moyd. a cbnkal psycholopiisl for the 
B<»ard u( i;tx>per;ii\e Educalwnal Services 
uf Southern Wc»tchesler (County). N. Y. 

"Breaking ibc rxiles h partly a funcliun 
of bcinx nK>re impulsive and a diminishing 
uf restraint:*. Kids m M.hool are showing 
th«" same thinK." 

Fkjyd's concerns arc shared by ih** Na* 
tMiful S«hool Sifily Center at Peppcrdine 
Univtr:>ily in Hnciiio. Calif., whkh devptrd 
tSii ^>urn2] l<» llie subjects The NSSC, 
•wltxU runt 2 federally furvjed program de- 
ijjitu'd 1(1 curb Sfhod crime, referred to 
bun>ing a:> *'nui>be the mo^t underrated 
prublet II in our schools." 
3 percent vtcttms 

On a national scale, the p'-oblem is siz* 
able. accordinK to Dr. Dan Olweus. a pro- 
fe:>sor at the Uimersity of Bergen in 
Norway. i>ho specialiies in victimization 
roearih. In the journal. Olweus wrote 
tlut American schools harbor approxi* 
itulely 2A nvilnyn bulUes and 2.7 million of 
their VKtin»s. Olweus found that 3 percent 
<if student:> in through ninth grades 
were bullied about once a week or mo;e 




*'l :>ee lots uf bullying. k)t:> of maktiig fun 
of eaih other." sa>s Toni Johansen. an 
elementary school counselor in the Des 
Moines School District and president of the 
Io\v a School Counselors' Associatk)n. 

And *hJe most of the confrontations 
bctMvivn them are disnussed by school au» 
thoriiies as the unpleasant inevitabilities of 
groM^ing up. Fk>>d siid. some incidents 
assume drastic dimensions, fn San Fran> 
ci&co. daily harrassment by bullies 
prompttrd a fifth grader to join his mother 
in a $.^51,000 lawsuit against school offi- 
cuii» for allegedly failing tu protect him 

* Bullies are everywhere, and they don t 
stop just becaus? graduation con^s. Later 
in life, they bully p.'ople ui business and >n 
interpersonal reUlwnships, Bullying be- 
cotne:>a way oflife." he says. 
Not addressed 

Though Flo\d chimed that a potentuHy 
lifelonjj problem can be slopped in the na- 
tion's schools, the issue isn't being pubkly 
addressed in some academic quarters Tan 
Mar»lull. .1 ^p<)kcswoman for the National 
I'd rem Teacher Assoculion in Clucago, 
decLned to comment on ihe NSSC report 
or the subject of bullying 

Other victims are goaded into more 
tragic reactions. In Missouri, a seventh- 
trader ended several years of his school- 
mates' hazing by pulling a gun from his 
duffel btg shooting one of his tormentors, 
then killing himsell. 

No one expressed surprise that the ira- 
dnion of the school-yard bully lives on ^ 

"In this culture we tolerate bullymg 
behavior to a surprising degree," says 
Gerald Patterson, a researcher at the 
Oregon Social Learning Institute m 
Eugene "In television and noveis, the 
p€rson who is adept at using physical force 
IS Ihe hero." 



We will remember bullies 50 years from now 



By STEVE BORNFELD 

GwKitNrwt !Jcrm.r 

To understand bullies, we have to 
know why they do what they do — and 
why we accept ti. 

A few pointers from experts. 

8 A((f(ude adjustmtnt. The prob 
lem hasn't been properly addressed na 
twnwide. says Ron Garrison, the Na- 
ttonai School Safety Center's deputy di- 
rector of education and bw enforcement. 

Adopting a "boys will be boys" %l 
tttude. Garrison sa>s. allows adniinis- 
trators to avoid intervention in student 
assaults and extortk)ns. 

"The experience is so strong th^t 
people who attended school 50 years ago 
are able to lell you exactly what the 
bully's name was. ' says Garrison He 
Cited a recent study, conducted b> Dr. 
Leuurd Uroii. j Liii\ur>it> ol Llnc^go 
psychologist, claiming that one out oi 
every four school bullies will amass a 
cnminal record by Jge 30. Nun bullies 
stand a one in 20 chance. Eron con- 
cluded. 

"The bully adopts the attitude that it's 
OK to extort and assault, and the vKtini 
has the Similar feeling that it's UK to be a 
victim." says Ganison. "It's a problem 
from kindergarten through the entire 
"sch<x>l system." 

■ Behavioral betimnings: Builies 
belligerent behavior, clinical psychologist 
Dr. Nathaniel Ftoyd says, stems from 
societal and lamil> factors. Pnine 
sttgaturs. he believes, are violent films 
and television shows, which are increas- 



ingly influential in youngsters' lives, re- 
placing parental attention. 

"Parents are busier, so being a parent 
IS not a number one pnority now. It's a 
relaxation of the bonduig experience," he 
says, noting that aggression is also inher 
ited. "The bully is frequently the victim 
of abuse (at home), so h« gets a head 
start in school." 

Though bullies have often bvien viewed 
synipatheticaily as insecure kkls hiding 
behind macho nusks. Ol\^'cu$' interviews 
revealed that bulhes consider themselves 
less anxious than other students, an as- 
sessment shared by their parents. 

■ Attracting aggravation: Bully 
bait, Fk>>d says, is usually provided by 
kids who excel academically, and often 
relate better tu adults than to other chil* 
dren. wlmh Klovd dubbed "a vioUtion of 
the codes ol aJokM^ince." Peers who 
are needful, vulnerable, weak and passive 
also attract aggression. 

'Those characteristics that might 
raise in normal people feelings of caring 
and support, raise feehngs of aggression 
in a bully." savs Floyd "That $ why it's 
a difficult problem to stop." 

Teachers often exacerbate the prob- 
lem by sho\^'ing favontism toward stu- 
dents who flatter them. Fk>yd says 
Though-their Cunosity-and-thirst- for- 
Icaming appeal to teachers, responding 
to It targets students for victimization. 
And once the buUyuig begms. he says, 
some teachers are reluctant to repnmand 
the offenders. "They often feel they 
can't afford to alienate the aggressive 



boys because they're worried about their 
tires, or having their windshield broken,*' 
he Mys. 

■ Gender differences: While male 
bull>ing often culminates m physical 
confrontations. Floyd says, girL practice 
socul bullying. By excludmg less popular 
peers from thcu^ group, turning their back 
on them when they speak or verbally 
^^ounding them with a cutting remark. 
girU w reak emotiona. damage that can be 
just as devastating as a fist in the fact*, he 
says. 

But oral abuse is panicutarly revealmg 
when dished out by boys. Fk)yd sa>s. 
noting that it often exposes the agg- 
resso.s' insecunties.' You get renurks 
hke. our nwiner wears combat boots.'- 
' ' l-kjyd says. If you read the express- 
Kiiis thc> »e correctly, what they're 
most afraki of is beuig too ck>sely tied to 
mothers. It distracts attention from the 
ma)or concern boys have, whiich is fear of 
hoiiiosexuatity, femininity, not being 
manly enough." 

Whether the abuse is physical or 
veidal. Its effects can range from Invial to 
tragic, Fk)yd says, adduig tliat stronger 
steps shoukl be taken to banish bullying 
from American schools. 

' .Many schools are anti-intelleCtuaJ." 
"Floyd says. "Thcytell-parcnts-lhat i/ 
their kid got beat up. the kid will have to 
learn to take care of himself, that life is 
tough and they have to learn to stop bemg 
a sissy. That's an anti-tntellectual an 
swer> Parents aren't settling for that 
an>more." 
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School reeling after taunted boy strikes back 



DeKALB, Mo, (AP) - 
Counselors were called In to 
help students cope today with 
the memories of a 12-year-old 
boy, often taunted as "Chubby," 
pulling a gun from a bag, 
fatally wounding a classmate 
and killing himself. 

**It's totally devastating, 
totaUy shocking," said DeKalb 
High School Principal Mark 
Harpst. 

Classes had Just begun 



Monday at the rural school 
when Nathan D. Paris pdled a 
pistol from a duffel bag and 
shot Timothy Perrin, 13, of 
Rushvllle, in the head. As 
students ran from the social 
studies classroom, Nathan shot 
himself once in the head. 
Highway Patrol Trooper Bob 
Anderson said. 

Seventh-graders described 
Nathan, who lived in Rushvllle, 
as the object of relentless 



teasing. Some classmates called 
him fat and a **walking 
dictionary." He earned four A's, 
tvro B's and a C on his recent 
report card» Harpst said. 

^'Nobody really had anything 
against hixn. He was Just 
someone to pick on," said 
Jessica Lux, 12, who sat one 
desk away from where the 
footing occurred. 

Benji Chapman, 12, said: 
"It's been happening ever since 



the third or fourth ^de. 
People teased him because he 
wore sunglasses — they called 
him Sonny — and because he's 
fat.V 

When Nathan pulled the gun, 
st!5dent8 began to taunt him, 
doubting that it was real, she 
said. 

Then, Jessica said, "Tim 
immediately Jumped and he 
grabbed Nathan's wrists and he 
was trying to get Nathan to let 



go. Apparently Tim thought it 
was a fake gun because when 
he let go, he went back to his 
seat sort of laughing/' 

Nathan then fired a shot at 
Tim but missed. 

Students gasped as the 
gunshot echoed in the 
classroom, and some 
immediately ran from the room 
as Nathan fired more shots. 
Tim was hit by one of the shots 
and staggered out of the room. 
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What can we do 
to stop bullies? 

Harvard hosts national experts 
in study of schoolyard terrorists 

CAMBRIDGE, Mass. (AP)— A dozen academicians met Tues* 
day at Harvard University to draft a national battle plan against 
schoolyard bullies, who have largely been icnor^d on their ram* 
pagesof *'peer terrorism.'* 

Parents were the focus of much of the discussion durinf the 
Urn of the two^av "ScHoolyard Bully PracUcum." 

Experts stid adults often casually dismiss bullying as part of 

grooving up but must be convinced the violent behavior starts at 
ome and contributes to teenage suicide, high dropout rat^s and 
other problems. 

*'The aggressive 
kind of behavior we're 
seeing in our schools is 
particularly tignifi* 
cant, but 1 don't think 
most parents have any 
undersunding of the 
problem,** Slid Ronald 
D.Stephens, executive 
director of the Nation* 
al School Safety Center 
In £ncino, Calif. 

Stephens said the 
Pepperdine University 
center, a national 
deannghouse sn 
school safety created 
at by presidential 
order in 1977 and fund* 
ed by the departments 
of Justice and Educa* 
lion, would distnbute 
the program drafted i n iiiii ii i h mmhii^— 

STs^^l^'nXlrJir "The aggressive kind of 
Stephen, pointing to Dehavior We're Seeing In 
Kh^i'ySni bui>sTrl ^^^^ ^hools Is particular- 

far more likely to be- |y Significant, but I don't 

come aduU criminals . , m. 

than their classmates, tHlnK mOSt parents naV0 

biilj'o',' any understanding of the 

curb violence and in* problem*' 

limidalion by school 
bullies. 

"Ho{>eful]y, we can come up with some effective ideas to deal 
with this £ro\ving problem.'* Stephens said. 

Ronald Selman, a H:.rvard psychologist who runs a school for 
severely troubled children, said sitting bullies down with victims 
at counseling sessions has proved effective in curbing their ag* 
gresslve behavior. 

•IE SAID BULUES and victims alike lack problem-solving 
skills, leaving them unable to logically analyze the reasons for a 
connict and adopt a "figbt or flight'* attitude depending on 
whether they are aggressive or passive. 

Selman disputed findings by a Norwegian professor, Dan 
Olweus, that bullies hiive average or abov^average self esteem. 
Othtr research has said bullies, like their victims, have low stlf 
esteem. 

Selman said his clinical work has found that bullies **are inse- 
cure but have hardened themselves so it's hard to detect/* 

Olweus, however, told the forum that his continuing research 
in Norway found no evidence bullies are insecure, 

"Generally (bullies) have a positive attitude toward violence 
and the use of violent means. They are often characterized by a 
strong need to dominate others and they show little empathy with 
victims of bullying," he said. 

Several of the participants agreed that whether children devel- 
op aggressive tendencies depends largely on their p;)rent$. Most 
bullies have indifferent or negative parents, especially mothers, 
and both parents use physical punishment, they said. 

"That is what I call silent violence of parents, not getting in- 
volved," said Olweus. 

Nathaniel U. Floyd, school psychologist in Southern West- 
chester« N.Y., said parents can play a major role in halting what 
be has termed **peer terrorism." 

RONALD C. SLABY, a Harvard education professor, praised a 
successful program Olweus developed that has reduced victim* 
bully problems in Norway's schools. But he said any program 
drafted by U.S. educators would have to take into account the 
widespread violence on A nerican television. 

The Norwegian government called for Olweus* study, the most 
extensive to date on bullies and their victims, after detcrmlmng 
that bullying was a factor in three youth suicides, he said. 

Olweus said * program against bullying should begin in ele- 
mentary schools D^cat's« older students are more difficult to re* 
brbibtate. Sixty percent of the school bullies tracked during the 
Norway study had at least one criminal conviction by the age of 
23 and 40 percent had three convictions by that age, compared to 
Norway's average of 10 percent, be said. 
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Experts: School bullies need a feminine touch in upbringing 



By Delrdre WUtti 
UPl SUff WrKer 

CAMBRIDGE (UPI) - Schoolyard IxiUlet - the 
bUger. tougher Udt thtt terrorize and beat up their peen 
— need to be raised more like £lrlf . a group of reteirchen 
studying the problem says. 

The researchers, who began a two^ay conference on 
the subject it Harvard University, agreed Tuesday that 
the niosi aggressive children are raised in a masculine 
environment and undergo more physical dlKipllAe. 

The 13 child bifhixior experU also uld the problem cf 
school buUies extends from largedtJes to small towns and 
has been Ignored too long. 

Or. Leonsrd Eron, a University of QUaoIs researcher, 
said one of every four aggreuive rhUdren commits 
felonies as an adult» including assault, rape and murder. 

"We must re-examine what It means to be a man or 
masculine in our socl-Jy," Ercn said. ''We should 
socialize boys more In the manner that we socialue girls." 



*W« mutt re*«xamlne what It meant to b« a man 
or matcullne In our toclaty. We thoutd toclatlze 
boyt more In the manner that we tocltlize otrlt.* 



The meeting of the 13 experts was organized by the 
National School Safety Center, a partnenhip of the U.S. 
Justice and Education departments. 

The Calif ornU'based center was created in lt$4 with 
the goal of ridding schools of crime, violence and drugs 
kid irnprovlng atudeot discipline, aUendance and 
achievement. 

Stewart Greenbaum. the center's communications 
director, aald he organized the meeting after noUctflg 
mere frequent newd accounts of research on school 
bullying, victims of bullies sullng Khools and depressed 
youths committing suicide. 



Greenbaum said he hopes the meeting will result to new 
school and parent guides on how to prevent bullying and a 
media campaign to make the public more aware of tl.r 
problem of Khool violence, 

"There's a lot of denial because schools don t want (o 
admit there's u problem," he aakt. 

Eron uld school bullying has not worsened — it Just 
hasn't been dealt with. 

After roMarching the behavior of 170 Columbia County, 
N.Y„ school children over 22 years, he determine^, boys 
are generally more aggressive thin girls and engage tn 
more violent behavior. 



Similarly, girls who like boys' sports and toys are also 
more agressivc, he said. 

The key to prevent bullying lUs in the way diUdren are 
raised, Eron said. Those who grow up in a masculine 
environment are more likely to become bullies, he said. 

"6o>s receive more physical stimulation (nm their 
mo:hers whle girls receive more verbsl." Eron said, 'in 
nursery Khool ... girls are softly reprimanded. Boys are 
scolded loudly.Teachers are not even aware tlutthey are 
responding differently to boys and girls." 

But while the researchers agreed children need to be 
Caught sensitivity rather than aggression, they ackno«il> 
edged that message may be difficult to convey tu the 
public. 

"A number of parents — fathers In particular — would 
be outraged If you told them to make their boys into girls.' 
said Stanford. Calif,, psychologist Dan Oiweos. 
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STUART GREENBAUM 

Authorities on schoolyard 
bullies and victims gathered 
from around the world at 
Harvard Unlverlsty recently to 
develop a five-point national 
prevention program on this 
pervasive problem. Research 
shows that one In seven 
students are either bullies or 
victims of bullies, and that one 
In 10 students will be victimized 
by bulllos. 

The eicperts convened at the 
Schoolyard Bv'My Practlcum, 
May 12-13 at Harvard In 
Cambridge, Mas^aohussette, 
sponsored by th^ National 
ScKool Safety Center. NSSC Is a 
zctpoi crime pre^Antlon and 
resource center headquartered 
In Enclno, California and 
futidcd by the U.S. Department 
of^Justlce's Office of Juvenile 
Justice ana Delinquency Pre- 
vention. 

Practlcum participants a- 
greed upon five key Issues that 



must be acknowledged by the 
public In trying to solve the 
bullylng-vlctlmlzatlon phenom- 
enon. They are: 1) that school* 
yard bullying Is a significant 
problem; 2) that fear and 
emotional and physical suffer- 
ing Is becoming a way of life for 
bullying victims; 3) thst young 
bullies are more likely to grow 
up and become criminals and 
suffer from family and pro- 
fessional problems;' 4) that the 
prevailing attitude that kids 
fighting each other are Just 
experiencing normal youthful 
aggressive behavior mu.*t bo 
discarded; and 5) thai the 
United States should follow the 
lead of Jap^n and Scandinavia 
whose governments have ad- 
dressed their bullying problems 
with national Intervention and 
prevention programs. 

The bully-vlctim Issue has 
gained prominence In recent 
months partly because merci- 
less bullying has caused several 
victims to take their own lives. 
One of these suicide victims, 
12-year-old Nathan Paris, a 



7th-grade student In DeKalb, 
Missouri, fatally shot another 
student before turning the gun 
on himself in class last March. 

Lawsuits have also been filed 
against school district and 
administrators by bullying vic- 
tims who claim they were 
denied the right to attend safe, 
secure and peaceful campuses. 
(The Right to Safe Schools 
amendment of the California 
Constitution is the basis for 
several of these suits.) 

The Practlcum was the first 
such meeting of prominent 
researchers, psychologists, and 
school, law enforcement anr^ 
public relations practltlor^ 
The Intent of the progra.-r 
to have these fiCMonaf "^'f 
lnte>'nationdi authorities Oi 
descent agression and scn&ol- 
yard bullying propose /s t. 
apply their research anu jiodei 
programs toward a comprohen* 
sive national awareness cam- 
paign. 

NSSC will introduce various 
components of the experts' 
program suggestions during 



Sciioolyard 
bullying 
contributes 
to unhealthy 
adulthood 



the next six months. According 
to Practlcum participants, five 
central Ideas must be com- 
municated to educators, stu- 
dents and the community: 

1} Schoolyard bullying Is a 
slgniHcant problem. Ba?- on 
research conducted by 
ticum chair Dan Olweus, Ph.D., 
head of personality psychology 
at Bergen University In (^or- 
way, 15 percent of school 
children arc or will be involved 
in bully-victim problems. One 
in 10 students will be harassed 
or attacked by bullies. These 
figures are based on surveys of 
10,000 Norwegian Junior and 
' ^ high school students, 
^'^C * Tdlng to Olweus, now a 
b,% ^rofessor at Stanford 
^ y's Center for the 
Study of the Behav- 
ioral Sciences, Qre most likely 
representative of United States 
figures as well. 

2] Fear Is becoming a way of 
life for bullying victims. Chil- 
dren routinely avoid areas on 
campuses where bullies hang 
out — certain bathrooms or 



other places on the school 
grounds are considered "un- 
safe turf.*' More serious aro 
those students who drop out of 
school because they fear for 
their safety. Other students no 
longer capable of dealing 
emotionally with being bullied 
runaway or even commit sui- 
cide. Although extreme, recent 
newspaper stories from around 
the country and Japan docu- 
ment this sad commentary. 

3) Schoolyard bullies are 
more likely to grow up and have 
problems with the law as well 
as suffer professionally and 
socially. These research find- 
ings demonstrate that '*klds 
learn a certain way of behaving 
and solving problems," said 
Leonard Eron, Ph.D., a re- 
search professor at the Univers- 
ity of Illinois-Chicago, "it sticks 
with them. They don't lose that 
kind of aggressive behavior as 
they become adults." Eron and 
other Practlcum participants 
believe that early prevention of 
inter/entlon can not only stop 
schoolyard builymg, but save 
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society and tho bully from yMrs 
of poten natty tragic probtomi. 

4) The prevQittng atniudo 
(hat fighting is just kids txiing 
kids ' or ihai it li some sort of 
youthful "rite of passage" 
must be discarded. Just as 
adults would not accept abuse 
either physically or verbally, 
neither should schoolyard 
buily-vtciim problems be treat- 
ed Kghlly. "There appears to 
be a pervasive eihic of agres- 
&tve bahavior mat seriously 
detracts from the school cur* 
nculum.' said Nathanial Floyd. 
Ph.D.. a practicing psychologist 
and counselor for tho Board of 
Cuoperaiive Educdtiot.al Serv« 
ices in Southern Westch^ter 
1y, New York. 
,.n Scandinavia arid Japun. 



bullying, referred to as mob- 
bing or tjtme. reapoctlvaty. has 
caught tf^ attention and re- 
sources rl their national gov* 
ernments. Intervention and 
^prevantion strategies, support- 
ed by national public Inform- 
ation campaigns, have been 
successful In reducing bullying 
incidents in these countriee and 
can work In the United States as 
wall. 

Practicum participants lden« 
iifiod a wide range of strategies 
to help educators and other 
control or prevent bullying. 
First, assess the scope of the 
problenn through a question- 
naire answered by iMchere and 
students. communlCMte clear 
and consistently enforce bef\av- 
lor standards; ciceely monitor 



playground activity and be 
visible on campus, and watch 
for Symptoms of txullylng ^ic- 
t.nis such as withdrawal, de- 
cline in study habita or grades, 
anxiety, and cuts, bruises or 
lorn clothing. The key. though. 
Is for everyone— educators, 
law enforcers, parents and 
students— to better understand 
schoolyard bullyvictim pro- 
blems rnd worK togother to 
prevent this emotional and 
physical annong our youth. 

Ronald Slopfrens. Ed.D.. 
NSSC's executive director, 
stated "Successful handling of 
a school buly can change the 
behavior of the bully and have a 
direct positive affect on the 
entire cannpus climate 2nd 
ultlnutaly aoclaty. 



Teaching children improved 
social skills such aa conflict 
resolution, negotiation, legal 
rights and responsibllltlea and 
simple courtesy will go a long 
way towards reversing the 
tragic consequences of the 
bully-vlctim problem." said 
Stephens. 

Practicum participants, along 
with Drs. Olwous. Eron and 
Floyd. Included Gerald teaser. 
Ph.D.. profeesor of Education 
and Psychology. Robert Sal- 
man. Ph.D.. aasociate profe&sor 
of Education, and Ronald 
Slaby. Ph.D.. psycholrglst. 
Graduate School of Ed*.«:atlon. 
all from Harvard University. 
04/ld Perry. Ph.D.. profeosor 
cf psychology. Florida Atlantic 
University; Peter Blauvalt. dl* 



rector of Security. Prince 
George County Public Schools. 
Upper Marlboro, Maryland; 
fli»sMliatni,.SMHUM p(lQCl* 
pal. Lakeland Senior High 
School, Shrub Oak, New YorK; 
NSSC's Stephens find Field 
Services Director Glen 
Scrlmgar. and from Cambridge, 
Massachusselte, public rale* 
tlons counselor Edward L« 
Bernay, Hon. Ph.D. Considered 
the "father of modern public 
relations." Bernays reflected 
on his seven decades of 
professional experience coun* 
seling public Interest Institu* 
lions and causes to direct the 
Schoolyard Bully Practicum 
session on "engineering con* 
sent" of the public for thia 
endeavor. 
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Why Bullies Do It: 
'To Really Have Fan^ 

School Violence Being Studied 



By Dana Priest 

Waahmgton ?<M SttH Wri(«r 



Deshe? Johnson, a senior at Wakefield High School in 
Arlington, is a self-described bully* So are Eric Bea and 
Donald M. Lambert Jr., both members of the wrestling 
team, who together weigh about 465 pounds. 

Each day, the three youths and others like them every- 
where uphold a time-tested traditwn that only recently has 
received the attention of national experts. 

Tick on people? We do that all the time,** said Johnson, 
speaking only for himself. *We pick on the little ^ys, 
because we think they're wea1(er than we are ... . We 
don't leave them alone, we pick on them constantly.** 

•^hy do I do itr he asked himself. To have fun. To 
tealiy have fun.** 

"Bullyism,'' as the practfce was dubbed last week at a 
two-day seminar at Harvard University, is nothing new. 
What is new is that someone has decided to study it. 

Last week the California-based National School Safe- 
ty Center, which received $1.4 million from the Justice 
Department this year to study and educate the educa- 
tors on school-related violence, brought together 13 
national experts in the field. 

The group presented papers and statistics, discussed 
models for analyzing the behavior and ways to help 
schools stop it. 

Like any subject, once it becomes a recognized phe- 
nomenon it gets its own set of statistics. In this case, 
the attendees at the symposium learned that one out of 
seven students is a bully or a victim. 
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Wakefield friends, from left, Wilbur Salas, Eric Bea and Donald Lambert. 






Why Bullies Do It: 'To ReaUy Have Fun' 



BULLIES, From Bl 



*It's a kind of barnyard pecking order " said Ronald 
Stephens, executive director of the center, vWch spent 
about $7,500 on the conference, titled "Schoolyard Bul- 
ly Practicum." 

Reputation is what the bullying game is all about, say 
students, school officials and the experts. While the 
National School Safety Center estimates that 525,000 
^attacks, shakedowns and robberies" occur in an aver- 
age month in publk: secondary schools, Arlington offi- 
cials could cite only minor incidents of this nature. 

At Wakefield, for example, a bully intimidated a stu- 
dent into letting him "borrow^ a $300 gold necklace. It 
was never returned. To minimize the possibility of ex- 
tortion, officials monitoring the school cafeteria at Ken- 
more Intermediate School immediately question stu- 
dents seen passing money. 

School officials and students in Arlington said that a 
bully's victim is always the kid who, in some way, veers 
from the standard. This is the one whose pants are too 
short, who wears outn)oded glasses, who is smaller or 
smarter than most, the one without many friends* 

"It's all right to have Cs, but it's not all right to have 
As and it's not cool to have Ds,* said Maile Brim, a 
youth resource officer from the Arlington Police De- 
partment who is stationed at Wakefield. ''It's the kid 
who pulls away from the norm . . . usually someone 
who doesn't have what they call back-up." 

Nuzhat Rana, a senior at Wakefield, has been ha- 
rassed by female bullies but does not know why. ''They 
act rude, like they want to fight They usually say, 
'Look at how you eat,' or how you dress or they step on 
your foot and push you,^ said Rana. She said she does 
not know ^y she is sometimes the target of bullies. *'I 
tell them I don't want to fight." 

9rC) 



Bea and Lambert, two buddies on the Wakefield 
wrestling team, think of the problem a bit differently. 

They don't do it for money " said Lambert, whose 
style of loud harassment has endeared him to many in 
his sem'or class, which voted him the Most Friendly this 
year. "They do it just to mess around. We don't try to 
hurt anyone, it's all in fun." 

Wilbur Salas, at 16 years old and 115 pounds, the 
smallest and youngest of a Bea-Lambert^Salas friend- 
ship trio, said of Bea, the Largest of the three: ''He 
doesn't need to bully them, he's got his reputation." 

Stephens, of the National School Safety Center, said 
the harassing behavior is meant to set an individual, or 
a clique, apart. 

Twice a year, Robin Jones, a youth resource officer 
at Kenmore, talks to each classroom of students about 
bullying. He said he watches entire classes try to put 
themselves above the rest. 

"We have a problem with eighth graders bullying the 
seventh graders," explained Jones, who said He, too, 
was a bully when he was young. 

Christina Morris, a senior at Wakefield, said she has 
been the target of bullying for a long time. Morris, 
whose nickname is "Tumblelina," said she has finally 
beat the bullies at their own game. 

Now, rather than yeUing back or fighting -when 
taunted by the nickname, she reacts as if it were her 
real name. "If you cry about it and get upset, they just 
pick on you more," she said. "If you treat them in a nice 
way, they just leave you alone and you tend to see the 
people who are your real friends." 

Morris has analyzed the situation as veil as any of 
the experts. She offers this explanation on why some 
bullies are bullies: "If you don't feel like you can do any- 
thing else and you can beat up everyone in the school, 
at least you can do something." 



